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might, without formality, beg her company of her husband,
that he might raise, as it were, from this plot of good
ground worthy and well-allied children for himself."

Regulations such as these, though shocking to modern
sensibilities, seem not to have been detrimental to public
morals while Sparta submitted to the severe austerity
of the laws. It seems surprising that, while a woman
might lawfully be the recognized wife of two husbands,
no such duplication of spouses was allowed to a man.
This rule is illustrated by its one historical exception
In the case of King Anaxandrides, who, says Herodotus,
when the royal Heraclidasan line of Eurystheus was in
danger of becoming extinct, married his niece, who bore
him no children. The people besought him to divorce
her, and to contract another marriage; but, owing to his
love for his wife, he positively refused. Upon this, they
made a suggestion to him as follows: "Since then we
perceive thou art firmly attached to the wife whom thou
now hast, consent to do this, and set not thyself against it,
lest the Spartans take some counsel against thee other than
might be wished. We do not ask of thee the putting away
of the wife thou now hast; but do thou give to her all that
thou givest now, and at the same time take to thy house
another wife in addition to this one, to bear thee children."
When they spoke to him after this manner, Anaxandrides
consented, and from this time forth he kept two separate
households, having two wives, a thing which, we are told,
was not by any means after the Spartan fashion.

Every inducement was offered to encourage matrimony,
and bachelors were the objects of general scorn and de-
rision. " Those who continued bachelors," says Plutarch,
"were in a degree disfranchised by law; for they were
excluded from the sight of the public processions in which
the young men and maidens danced naked, and in the